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THE LATE CHILIAN CONTROVERSY. 



NEARLY two years have elapsed since the late controversy 
between the United States and Chili began, and it is a 
year and a half since it was ended. The incident may therefore 
be said to have become historical. In this light I propose to 
treat it. The discussions that appeared in the public prints 
when it was in an acute stage were based on telegraphic reports, 
which, while satisfying the demand for quick intelligence, can 
seldom present an accurate record of a prolonged transaction. 
It is my purpose to give a simple narration of the circum- 
stances, chiefly as they are disclosed in the official publications 
of the United States. 

In order to understand the controversy it is necessary to 
recur to a civil war in Chili, growing out of a dispute between 
two departments of the government, the executive and the 
legislative. This dispute reached an acute stage in October, 
1890, when President Balmaceda, being unable to bring the 
Congress to satisfactory terms, closed an extraordinary session 
which he had called for the first of that month, appointed a 
ministry of his own partisans and prepared to rule without 
Congressional assistance. It had been expected that this extra- 
ordinary session would last till December, and when it was 
closed the appropriations had not been made for the ensuing 
year. When, therefore, the first of January came, the govern- 
ment was without a budget — a situation which the president 
had necessarily contemplated, and which he met by assuming 
to exercise dictatorial powers till the election of a new Congress 
in March, when he hoped to secure a majority of his own ad- 
herents. But early in January the leaders of the Congressional 
party proclaimed a revolution, in which they had the support 
of the larger part of the navy, under command of Jorge Montt, 
now President of Chili. Balmaceda retained control of the 
army. The government of the United States and other foreign 
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governments employed their good offices to compose the strife, 
but in vain. On the 28th of August, 1891, the Congressional- 
ists achieved at Placillas a complete triumph. 

Meanwhile certain events had placed the United States in 
an exceptional relation to the contest. As Balm?.ceda lacked 
naval support, he instructed his minister in Washington to 
endeavor to purchase from the government a man-of-war; and 
in the latter part of April Mr. Egan, then minister of the 
United States in Chili, being urgently solicited to do so, com- 
municated a request from the Chilian president that the over- 
tures of the minister might be favorably considered. To this 
request, when first transmitted by telegraph, the government of 
the United States made no reply. In June, when a despatch was 
received from Mr. Egan repeating the substance of his telegram, 
answer was made that the Navy Department had no ships for 
sale. If the United States had had a fleet for sale, the result 
of the application could hardly have been different. Prior to 
this correspondence, the Chilian minister had applied to the 
Department of State to prevent certain insurgent agents from 
shipping to Chili arms and munitions of war. This presented 
a different question. It is one thing for a government to sell 
a ship-of-war to a belligerent ; it is another thing to permit the 
shipment of arms and ammunition. The first would be consid- 
ered an unneutral act ; the second would not. Therefore Mr. 
Blaine properly answered that by the laws of the United States, 
which were understood to be in conformity with the law of 
nations, the traffic in arms and munitions of war was permitted, 
subject to the belligerent right of capture and condemnation. 

In April, 1891, a Congressionalist transport called the Itata 
put in at San Diego, California, to arrange for taking on board a 
cargo of arms and munitions of war which had been purchased 
in the United States, and which was to be transferred to her 
from a schooner called the Robert and Minnie at a place to be 
appointed. This indirect way of securing possession of the 
cargo was not without reason — an observation equally appli- 
cable to the attempt of the Itata to conceal her identity as an 
insurgent transport; since she might, as an insurgent vessel, 
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have been ordered out of the jurisdiction of the United States, 
though she had committed no act rendering her liable to 
judicial prosecution. But she was seized at San Diego on a 
judicial process, founded on an alleged violation of the neu- 
trality laws of the United States. She succeeded, however, 
in communicating with the Robert and Minnie, and, while in 
the custody of an agent of the United States marshal, she 
steamed out of the harbor, met the schooner at San Clementi 
island, received the cargo of arms and ammunition and, after 
getting rid of the marshal's agent, sailed away to Chili under 
convoy of the insurgent man-of-war Esmeralda. 

Immediately orders were given to the naval forces of the 
United States to pursue the Itata on the high seas as a fugitive 
from custody and seize her, and, if she was convoyed by a man- 
of-war, to take her by force if necessary. She succeeded, how- 
ever, in reaching Iquique, when she was given up, together 
with the arms and ammunition, to the naval representatives of 
the United States, who brought her back to San Diego, where 
both the vessel and her cargo were libelled. The Robert and 
Minnie also was libelled and her crew imprisoned. A few 
weeks afterward the court discharged the schooner and her 
crew, holding that no offence had been committed. The Itata 
and her cargo were detained much longer ; but the court ulti- 
mately held that the transaction was a legitimate commercial 
venture. An appeal was taken by the government, but the 
judgment has lately been affirmed by the circuit court of 
appeals for the ninth circuit. The Congressional leaders recog- 
nized the impropriety of the Itata 's evasion of the custody of 
the court, and expressed regret for it. The feature of the case 
that seems to have been regarded by them as a hardship was 
the requirement to return the arms and ammunition, which 
they expressed an earnest desire to retain. 

Two other incidents that appear to have created ill-feeling 
were the cutting of the cables of the Central and South Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company and the visit of Admiral Brown to 
Quinteros Bay. The telegraph company, which is an American 
corporation, desired permission to erect a line from Valparaiso 
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to Santiago, and on to the Argentine frontier, in order to com- 
pete with the Transandine Telegraph Company. Balmaceda, 
whose communication with the north was cut off, refused to 
make this concession unless the former company, whose lines 
were open from Callao to Iquique, the Congressionalist head- 
quarters, would open direct communication between Callao and 
Valparaiso. This was done about the middle of July by the 
company's steamer Relay, which cut the cable off Iquique and 
joined it in the deep sea, outside the three-mile limit, with the 
line to Valparaiso, against the wishes of the Congressionalists 
and under the protection of the naval forces of the United 
States. The question of the neutralization of cables is one as 
yet to be adjusted. By the fifteenth article of the convention 
of March 14, 1884, to which the United States is a party, for 
the protection of cables outside of territorial waters, it is pro- 
vided that " the stipulations of this convention shall in no wise 
affect the liberty of action of belligerents." In this relation 
it is to be observed that the Congressionalists had not been 
accorded belligerent rights by the United States, nor, so far as 
the correspondence discloses, by any other power except Bolivia. 
But they had been seeking such recognition, and the cutting 
and joining of the cables under the circumstances which have 
been narrated seems to have been regarded by them not only 
as a pointed denial of belligerency, but also as an act of favor 
to Balmaceda. It appears, however, that the naval protection 
afforded to the Relay was rendered pursuant to an order given 
by Admiral McCann under his general instructions as to the 
protection of American interests, and without special direction 
from the Navy Department. 

The visit of Admiral Brown to Quinteros Bay took place 
on August 20, eight days before the close of the war. He 
states that on the morning of that day it was known in Val- 
paraiso that the Congressionalists had landed a force of perhaps 
ten thousand men at the bay, and that it was expected that 
a battle would be fought there. Subsequently he proceeded 
thither in the San Francisco, but finding no indication of a 
battle returned to Valparaiso. On his return he sent an officer 
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ashore with a telegram to the Navy Department, announcing 
that eight thousand Congressionalists had made a landing; but 
he states that this telegram was in cipher, so that no one 
knew of its purport. He also states that he cautioned the 
crew of the boat that went ashore against answering any 
questions, and that the officer brought back more information 
than existed on the San Francisco. While I accept without 
reservation Admiral Brown's account of this incident, there 
is evidence that the attacks upon him in the Chilian press 
were at least partly due to reports spread by Balmacedists, 
who do not appear to have been specially desirous to preserve 
the reputation of the United States as a neutral. In The 
Nation (New York) of October 8, 1891, there is a translation 
of a paragraph from the Balmacedist newspaper (all others hav- 
ing been suppressed) at Valparaiso, of August 21, publishing 
statements as to the landing of the Congressionalists, which 
were said to be based on "trustworthy news brought us by the 
(U. S.) war-ship San Francisco." The Herald correspondent 
refers, as a cause of ill-feeling toward the United States in Chili 
after the downfall of Balmaceda, to "lying official telegrams 
sent by Balmaceda's minister of foreign affairs, Aldernate." 

Notwithstanding the incidents which have been narrated, 
the relations between the United States and the new govern- 
ment of Chili opened auspiciously. On September 1 Mr. Egan 
telegraphed that the Congressionalists were fully installed, and 
inquired whether he could "recognize the new government," 
adding: "Everything is tranquil." On September 4 he was 
instructed to recognize the government, if it was accepted 
by the people; and on the 7th he replied that he was "in 
cordial communication with the provisional government," and 
significantly added that it was "universally accepted by the 
people." On September 21 Mr. Egan telegraphed news of 
the suicide of Balmaceda, and repeated his former statement 
as to the prevailing tranquility. Similar reports were made 
by our naval officers. On September 9 Admiral Brown tele- 
graphed from Valparaiso that, as the country was absolutely 
quiet, there was no necessity for his remaining. He left Sep- 
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tember 14; and Captain Schley, who had then arrived in the 
Baltimore, subsequently reported a condition of tranquility, 
saying that the foreign fleets were withdrawing, that his 
presence at Valparaiso was not demanded, and that he con- 
sidered it advisable to have some repairs made which could 
not be obtained in Chilian ports. This was on September 23. 
On the 24th Mr. Egan sent to Washington the following tele- 
gram : 

Mr. Egan states that all officials of the late government (including 
the ministers, senators, members of Congress and judges) would 
be prosecuted criminally. This has been resolved by the govern- 
ment. Seven ministers and twelve other refugees are in the legation. 
Intimation has been given Mr. Egan that he was expected to ter- 
minate the asylum and send the refugees out to be prosecuted. To 
do so would be to sacrifice their lives, and Mr. Egan has taken 
stand that he will permit them to go out of legation only under 
proper safe conduct to neutral territory. On account of Itata and 
other questions bitter feeling is being fomented by government sup- 
porters against Americans. Secret police surround the legation, 
with orders to arrest strangers visiting it. Two of Mr. Egan's ser- 
vants had been arrested, and were now in prison. Against this 
disrespect to the legation Mr. Egan addressed a firm protest to the 
minister for foreign affairs. 

Next day Captain Schley telegraphed to the secretary of 
the navy from Valparaiso that he had "just returned from 
Santiago"; that there was "strong feeling and great hostility 
among Chilians against American citizens"; and that "Mr. 
Egan had informed him that the authorities were giving him 
much annoyance on account of Balmacedists, who held prom- 
inent positions, taking refuge in the American legation." 
Captain Schley specified as the causes of hostile feeling the 
Itata case, the cutting of the cable, the visit of the San Fran- 
cisco to Quinteros Bay, and a false telegraphic report that 
Balmaceda had escaped in the San Francisco. The false report 
to which Captain Schley refers was sent by Lieutenant Sturdy, 
an officer of the Baltimore, on September 14, the day the 
San Francisco left Valparaiso for Callao. From New York 
the report was telegraphed back to Chili, and it can scarcely 
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be considered remarkable that, as Captain Schley afterward 
stated, it "caused much excitement and strong feeling against 
American citizens." Lieutenant Sturdy was suspended from 
duty, and his telegraphic correspondence was stopped. 

II. 

We now stand at the threshold of the Chilian controversy. 
The incidents which have heretofore attracted our attention 
had not been made the subject of international contention, 
though, with the exception of the report as to Balmaceda's 
flight, they all occurred prior to the formation of the new 
government, and immediately after the downfall of Balmaceda 
they became topics of animadversion in the press. But when 
the report came that the authorities were reflecting the popular 
ill-feeling by treating the legation of the United States with 
disrespect, the scene was suddenly and completely transformed. 
The question became international, and the possibility of a 
conflict was suggested. Captain Schley was ordered to remain 
at Valparaiso, and to make such necessary repairs as could be 
effected on board ship. 

On September 25 Mr. Egan telegraphed that during the two 
preceding days twenty persons, some of whom were Ameri- 
cans, had been arrested for entering the legation, and that 
others had been prevented from entering by warning of the 
police. On the following day instructions were telegraphed to 
Mr. Egan, by direction of the president, "to insist firmly that 
the respect and inviolability due to the minister of the United 
States and to the legation buildings, including free access, 
shall be given and observed, fully and promptly, by the Chilian 
authorities," that the government of the United States would 
consider in a friendly spirit whether asylum had properly been 
granted, when the facts were more fully before it, but that it 
could " not allow to pass without a firm protest the evidence of 
disrespect towards its minister which Mr. Egan reported." 
On the same day Mr. Egan was also instructed by telegraph 
"to promptly and fully inform the department of all the facts." 
Mr. Egan's response to these telegrams was dated September 
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27, and was received the next day. He stated that arrests had 
ceased but that espionage by the police was still kept up ; that 
the minister for foreign affairs charged that the refugees had 
abused the right of asylum, and on that ground defended the 
action of the government ; that he had informed the minister 
that the charge was absolutely and entirely unfounded, and had 
asked for safe conduct for the refugees ; that similar requests 
were made by him two weeks before, informally, but that 
orders were given that all persons leaving the legation should 
be arrested, and that many were thus obliged to procure pass- 
ports to visit the legation. The rest of the telegram was as 
follows : 

The names of the refugees and the offences charged (none of 
them being charged with common crimes), are as follows : Gana, 
responsibility as the commander-in-chief of the army and as minister 
and senator ; Ibaflez, Mackenna, Cruzat, Valdez Carrera, Mackenna, 
as ministers and senators ; Ricardo Vicuna and Ovalle, senators ; 
Cotapas, member of congress ; Camus and Pinto Aguero, officers of 
the army; two sons of Cotapos and Pinto Aguero, no office. Spanish 
minister has asked for safe conduct for five persons in his legation. 
Safe conduct was immediately granted to two officers of the army 
who entered English legation. Refugees are also in German and 
other legations. Process commenced after asylum was granted, and 
minister of foreign affairs fully recognized the correctness of Mr. 
Egan's action. The rights and dignity of the legation, Mr. Egan 
says, he shall firmly maintain. 

On September 30 Mr. Egan telegraphed that the minister 
for foreign affairs refused to grant the refugees safe conduct 
or permission to leave the country, besides maintaining the 
correctness of all that had been done by the authorities, and 
repeating " the unfounded and absurd charges of the refugees 
conspiring in the United States legation." This telegram was 
received October 1. On the same day Mr. Wharton, Acting 
Secretary of State, telegraphed to Mr. Egan as follows: 

Mr. Egan is informed that the president desires to establish and 
maintain the most friendly relations with Chili, but the right of 
asylum having been tacitly, if not expressly, allowed to other lega- 
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tions, and having been exercised by our own minister with the old 
government in the interest and for the safety of the adherents of the 
party now in power, the president cannot but regard the application 
of another rule, accompanied by acts of disrespect to our legation, 
as the manifestation of a most unfriendly spirit. Mr. Egan is in- 
structed to furnish a copy of this to the minister for foreign affairs 
and to take the utmost precaution to prevent any abuse of the 
privilege of asylum by those to whom he had extended it; their 
intercourse with outside persons, whether by person or by letter, 
should be under his supervision and limited to the most necessary 
and innocent matters. The discussion and adjustment of the matter 
would probably be much facilitated were there an authorized agent 
of Chili at Washington. 

Issue has now been joined. Mr. Wharton's telegram dis- 
closes that the impression of unfriendliness was based on the 
supposition (1) that what was denied to the legation of the 
United States was allowed to other legations; (2) that the 
denial was attended with a manifestation of disrespect toward 
that legation. These allegations, as it seems to me, were 
directly responsive (1) to the association of the policing of the 
legation with the fomentation of bitter feeling by supporters of 
the government against Americans on account of the Itata and 
other questions ; (2) to the apparent freedom of other legations 
from annoyance, though they were reported also to be shelter- 
ing refugees; (3) to the fact that the Spanish minister had 
asked for safe-conducts, apparently without unpleasant results, 
while the informal requests of the American minister had been 
followed by the issuance of orders to arrest persons leaving 
the legation; (4) to the statement that safe conduct had imme- 
diately been granted to two persons who entered the English 
legation. 

On October 6 Mr. Wharton renewed his telegraphic inquiries 
as to the refugees in other legations and the conduct of the 
government in regard to them. Mr. Egan replied on the 8th, 
and his telegram, though long, I give in full: 

Mr. Egan acknowledges receipt of Mr. Wharton's telegram of the 
6th instant, and states that eighty persons sought refuge in his lega- 
tion after the overthrow of the Balmaceda government; about the 
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same number in the Spanish legation, eight in the Brazilian, five in 
the French, several in the Uruguayan, two in the German and one 
in the English. Balmaceda sought refuge in the Argentine. All 
these have gone out except fifteen in his own legation, one in the 
German and five in the Spanish. From the 23d to 25th September, 
when the arrests were made at his legation, several arrests were also 
made of visitors to the Spanish legation. No protest, however, was 
made, owing to the fact that the new minister, having recently arrived, 
had not then been officially received. The other legations were not 
molested. Spanish minister is seeking safe conduct for refugees in 
his legation, and will act in entire harmony with Mr. Egan. All acts 
of the late government since the first of January last, including the 
election and proceedings of Congress, have been decreed by the 
present government unconstitutional, and the refugees are charged 
with crime in having acted without constitutional authority in their 
several positions. The refugee in the English legation, having 
promised to go home and remain there, has been permitted to go. 
Others have been allowed out on bonds to submit themselves to the 
tribunal. Those in the Spanish and United States legations would 
be subjected to heavy penalties, and in some cases death. No one 
has been granted a safe-conduct to leave the country. The press of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo contain extremely strong articles 
against the attitude of the government towards the supporters of 
Balmaceda. Mr. Egan's note of the 1st instant has not yet been 
replied to by the minister for foreign affairs. 

This telegram seems entirely to remove the grounds that 
previously seemed to exist for the supposition that the Chilian 
authorities were acting in an exceptional manner toward the 
United States and their minister. The charge of partiality 
toward the British legation is corrected by the statement that 
no one had been granted safe conduct. The Spanish legation 
was treated precisely as was that of the United States. The 
freedom of other legations from molestation is explained by the 
statement that all the refugees, except one in the German, had 
gone out. Further light is thrown on this feature of the case 
by dispatches received in Washington in November. 

The decree for the institution of proceedings against officials 
of the Balmaceda government was issued September 14, but 
the policing of the American and Spanish legations did not 
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begin till the 23d. In a despatch of September 29 Mr. Egan 
says that " the Brazilian legation had several refugees, some of 
whom were liberated under bond, and others, for whom the 
government refused safe conduct, sought concealment else- 
where, as did also some refugees who were in the French lega- 
tion." The form of this statement indicates that the departure 
of those refugees was not recent, and doubtless some of them 
were referred to in a dispatch of October 17, in which it is 
stated that " when the first excitement settled down," many of 
those who entered the various legations after the battle of 
Placillas went out, " some of those who had but slight responsi- 
bility giving bond to appear before the tribunals when required, 
and others seeking concealment in the houses of the supporters 
of the successful party." The only person, a Colonel Mason, 
who took refuge in the British legation was, it is stated, " im- 
mediately allowed to go to his house under promise that he 
would remain there, but was not given safe conduct out of the 
country." From the despatch of September 29 we learn also 
that the refugee in the German legation was a prominent Bal- 
macedist, General Velasquez, ex-minister of war, but it is stated 
that, encouraged by the German minister, he proposed to give 
himself up as soon as he recovered from the effects of an 
accident from which he was suffering. The only refugee in 
the Argentine legation, Balmaceda, committed suicide Sep- 
tember 19. 

After October 1 both the American and the Spanish legation 
incurred annoyances. On one occasion some of the detectives 
got drunk, knocked at the windows and used insulting language 
to the refugees, whom they had seen in an apartment facing 
the street. The police, observing the disorder, abated it, and 
Sefior Matta, the minister for foreign affairs, said that such 
misconduct would not find in his department "support or 
excuse." After the middle of December the espionage was 
for a time increased. At the Spanish embassy detectives 
sat on the door-steps, and various persons, among others 
the ex-President of Ecuador, while leaving it were arrested. 
On December 19 Mr. Egan's son, who was an employee of 
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the American legation, was stopped by a detective on the 
street, but was liberated when recognized by the police. As 
Mr. Egan had then suspended communication with the foreign 
office, because of an offensive circular issued by Sefior Matta, 
he sent for the Argentine minister and through his good 
offices obtained a promise that the detectives would be with- 
drawn, leaving only the policemen in uniform. 

The limits of this review do not admit of an extended dis- 
cussion of diplomatic asylum; a full exposition of that subject 
may be found in previous numbers of the Political Science 
Quarterly. 1 The general view of the government of the 
United States, as expressed through a long series of years, is 
well stated in the printed Personal Instructions to Ministers, in 
which the following rule is laid down: 

In some countries, where frequent insurrections occur and con- 
sequent instability of government exists, the practice of extraterritorial 
asylum has become so firmly established, that it is often invoked by 
unsuccessful insurgents, and is practically recognized by the local 
government to the extent even of respecting the premises of a con- 
sulate in which such fugitives may take refuge. This government 
does not sanction the usage, and enjoins upon its representatives in 
such countries the avoidance of all pretexts for its exercise. While 
indisposed to direct its agents to deny temporary shelter to any per- 
son whose life may be threatened by mob violence, it deems it proper 
to instruct its representatives that it will not countenance them in 
any attempt to knowingly harbor offenders against the laws from the 
pursuit of the legitimate agents of justice. 2 

These instructions have apparently never been revoked or 
modified ; and it may here be noticed that in a case that arose 
in Chili in 1851, Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State, whose 
opinions are always entitled to deference, instructed our 
minister in that country that if the government objected to his 
sheltering a particular refugee, he must advise such refugee 
that shelter could no longer be afforded. 

In this relation it is proper to say that there does not appear 
to be any ground for charging Mr. Egan with partiality in his 

1 Volume vii, pages 1, 197, 397 (March, June, September, 1892). 

2 Wharton's Int. Law Dig. § 104. 
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assertion of the right to grant asylum in Chili. While Balma- 
ceda was in power, he sheltered two prominent Congression- 
alists, and when it was made known to him that the government 
was contemplating a search of his domicile, he informed the 
foreign office that he would himself shoot the first man who 
attempted to enter for that purpose. Fortunately, the govern- 
ment desisted from its design. On more than one occasion a 
refugee has been taken from a diplomatic residence — it was 
done even in Madrid as early as 1726 — but no violent resist- 
ance has been offered ; nor does it seem possible that under 
circumstances such as these a public minister would be justified 
in killing the authorized agent of the government to which he 
is accredited. The question is a public one, and the govern- 
ment is responsible if it does any wrong. Mr. Seward once 
instructed our minister to Hayti that " in all cases the exercise 
of the right [of asylum] should be attended as far as possible 
with delicacy toward the state concerned, and with forbearance 
from all appearance of arrogance and dictation." 

The Chilian minister for foreign affairs, did not, however, 
deny the right to grant asylum. On the contrary, he declared 
that such a right was a logical consequence of the extra- 
territoriality of a minister's domicile — that is to say, its 
absolute exemption from the action of the local government; 
and, therefore, he neither offered nor threatened to take the 
refugees by force. I think this view is palpably unsound and 
dangerous. If it be sound, the right of asylum as certainly 
exists at Washington as at Santiago. The government of the 
United States cannot accept such a doctrine. But, while Mr. 
Egan and Sefior Matta agreed on this question of theory, they 
differed widely as to its consequences (1) as to the right to 
police the domicile, and (2) as to the right to demand safe 
conduct for the refugees. These questions I have fully treated 
elsewhere. 1 The policing of a minister's domicile, when it is 
used as an asylum for refugees, is a measure of such ancient 
origin that it may be said that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. It is recognized as a legitimate measure, and 

1 Political Science Quarterly, VII, 228-231 (June, 1892). 
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has constantly been enforced in this hemisphere. Nor can safe- 
conducts be demanded as of right. Sefior Matta, after vigor- 
ously defending, against the protests of Mr. Egan, the right of 
the police authorities to act outside the legation without refer- 
ence to the foreign minister's dictation, and insisting that safe 
conduct was granted only as of courtesy, not as of right, closed 
the correspondence on the 23d of October, declaring that it 
was "useless to continue an exchange of notes which could 
only lead to a sterile discussion." 

On September 24 there were nineteen refugees in the lega- 
tion. On September 29 the number had been reduced to 
fifteen. Before the 17th of October one of these went out on 
bond. In a despatch of December 4 Mr. Egan stated that the 
government still hoped to induce the United States to surrender 
for punishment the refugees then in the legation, and the pun- 
ishment in one case at least, that of General Gana, would, he 
was assured, be very severe. On January 9, 1 892, he escorted 
two refugees to Valparaiso and put them on board the United 
States man-of-war Yorktown. On the 1 3th he and the Spanish 
and Italian ministers disposed of five refugees from the Amer- 
ican legation and two from the Spanish in the same manner. 
These were all that remained. What had become of the rest 
does not appear, though the correspondent of the Herald, in 
a dispatch from Valparaiso of January 13, stated that one of 
the nine who were in the legation apparently at the opening 
of the year, had determined to stay in Chili "and fight his 
case out in the courts." To the last the government refused 
to grant safe-conducts, and the refugees were transported on 
the Yorktown to Callao. With the departure of the refugees, 
the police were removed from about the American and Spanish 
legations. It does not appear that any one of the refugees 
who remained in Chili was put to death. 

Besides those in the Yorktown, many refugees were carried 
away on other United States men-of-war. The English ships 
refused to receive any. Mr. Egan states that there were none 
on the French ships, which lay far from the shore. The 
Balmacedist president-elect, Vicuna, and Admiral Viel were 
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received on the German man-of-war Leipzig. On September 4 
the Baltimore sailed for Peru with nineteen refugees, of whom 
a part had been sheltered by her and the rest by the San 
Francisco. The San Francisco received other refugees prior 
to her departure from Valparaiso on September 14, when, as 
Admiral Brown has said, "both at Santiago and Valparaiso 
perfect order existed." When he arrived at Callao on the 
20th he wrote that he had brought two "prominent" refugees, 
but their names were not given. The Herald correspondent, 
on September 24, telegraphed from Lima that the two "mys- 
terious refugees " were Sefior Ovalle Vicuna and Colonel 
Vidaurre, members of a Balmacedist military court — Vidaurre 
being president of it — which, on the 19th of August, con- 
demned to death forty-two young men, whose ages ranged 
from sixteen to eighteen years, on a charge of conspiracy. 
The Herald correspondent states that they were " massacred 
and their bodies subjected to frightful indignities." Mr. Egan, 
whose account may be more accurate as to details, states that 
they were youths of the highest standing, who had gone out 
from Santiago to form a band of monteneros, or guerillas ; that 
they were surprised and thirteen or fifteen of them shot, and 
that eight were taken prisoners ; that the latter, " many of 
them boys of fifteen to twenty years of age," were on the fol- 
lowing morning " shot in cold blood and under circumstances 
of great barbarity." 

I have given both accounts ; they differ only as to details. 
The savage act they describe was not an act of civilized war- 
fare. I cannot vouch for the identification of the " mysterious 
refugees." If it was inaccurate, it might well have been 
formally contradicted, for the report justly provoked indig- 
nation in Chili. Lord Palmerston once said that a British 
ship-of-war had always been considered a safe place of refuge 
for persons fleeing " from persecution on account of their polit- 
ical conduct or opinions," whether the refugee was "escap- 
ing from threats of a monarchical government or from the 
lawless violence of a revolutionary committee." Whoever 
may have been the refugees on the San Francisco, such was 
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not their situation. The country was "absolutely quiet," and 
the government, though provisional, had been recognized by 
the United States and other foreign governments, and was 
"universally accepted by the people." Its jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants was not to be questioned. On October 4 the 
Herald correspondent telegraphed from Valparaiso that the 
expected return of the San Francisco was regarded in Chili 
"with undisguised disfavor." Admiral Brown himself tele- 
graphed from Callao on the nth of that month that, "taking 
into consideration the strong feeling in Chili against the 
American squadron," he doubted "if an increased naval force 
at Valparaiso would improve the state of affairs." That the 
extensive deportation of refugees by our men-of-war partly 
accounted for that feeling, is obvious, and this fact is speci- 
ally important since the suspicions and resentments, however 
groundless they were, arising from antecedent causes, were in 
the popular mind confirmed and greatly intensified. 

III. 

On October 16 Captain Schley, who, since the controversy 
as to the refugees in Santiago arose, had remained at Valparaiso 
in the Baltimore, gave a hundred and seventeen of his men 
liberty. As his action has been criticised, it should be stated 
that on October 12 he telegraphed to the Navy Department 
that ill-feeling was less manifest and everything quiet. About 
six o'clock in the evening of the 16th, two of the men became 
involved in an altercation with a Chilian, and were mobbed. 
Their names were Riggin and Talbot, and I will summarize 
the latter's account of the affair as given at Mare Island, in the 
United States, Riggin having been killed. When they landed 
they got their money changed, and went to the eastern end of 
the town, where they entered a saloon. After remaining 
there about fifteen minutes they went to another saloon, where 
they stayed about ten minutes. After leaving the second 
saloon they strolled along the street for probably an hour, 
when, with two of their mates, they took a cab for the western 
part of the city, where Talbot and Riggin entered a dance-hall 
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and saloon called "The Shakespeare." The proprietor told 
them that he was going to close up, and that they would have 
to go out, as a crowd of disbanded sailors and soldiers, the 
roughs of the town, intended to "tackle" them, and he did 
not want any trouble in his saloon. (Another of the men 
states that the saloon was closed ; that the proprietor said he 
had heard there was going to be trouble, and that he was not 
going to* have a row in his place, since he had " paid two or 
three fines for that kind of doings before.") Talbot did not 
pay much attention to what the proprietor said, and laughed at 
it ; but he and Riggin left and went to a dance-hall called 
"The Home of the Free." Passing it by, however, they 
entered, about half-past three, an adjoining saloon called " The 
True Blue," on the Calle de Arsenal, where they found four 
of their shipmates. Talbot first states that he and Riggin 
remained there " maybe an hour " ; later, he says about twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, or half an hour. But he did not 
have a watch, and he states that his conjectures as to time 
were "just guessing." He and Riggin started, however, to 
leave " The True Blue," with a view to go to the other end of 
the town, that in which they then were being, as Talbot states, 
"the lowest part of the city," and they wanted "to get up 
town to a better quarter." Riggin went out first. Talbot 
remained to speak to some one, he thinks the woman at the 
bar, and when he reached the door he saw Riggin in the 
middle of the street " talking to a Chilian man-of-warsman." 
The Chilian "seemed to be putting himself up as though he 
was getting ready to fight." Talbot ran across the street and 
"asked Riggin what was the matter." He forgot what Riggin 
told him, but " he said something about the Chilian trying to 
pick a row with him, or something like that." Talbot got 
between Riggin and the Chilian, and seizing them pushed 
them aside, and told the Chilian to " go off " or " shove off." 
The Chilian spat in his face, and Talbot knocked him down. 
Talbot claims to have been perfectly sober. At the beginning 
of the altercation he did not see any one in the street except 
those immediately implicated. A moment later the street 
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was filled with Chilian roughs. Talbot and Riggin, com- 
pelled to flee, ran down the Calle de Arsenal — "We ran 
the wrong way," says Talbot; "if we had run the other 
way, we would have been all right " — and sought refuge in 
a street car. The mob, who picked up cobblestones as they 
ran, smashed the car, and after a few minutes Talbot and 
Riggin abandoned it. They were at once surrounded by 
the mob, some of whom had knives. Some American sailors 
in the vicinity ran to succor their companions. Riggin was 
first stabbed, and then shot. Talbot was stabbed, but escaped. 
Another American sailor was killed, and eighteen others 
stabbed or beaten. Only one Chilian was wounded. The 
riot lasted nearly an hour. The overwhelming numbers of 
the Chilians, as well as the character of the injuries inflicted 
on the Americans, are conclusive as to the fact that, whatever 
the attitude of the parties to the original disturbance may 
have been, the American sailors were ultimately compelled 
to act on the defensive, and were ruthlessly and brutally pur- 
sued and attacked by the mob. 

A board of investigation on the Baltimore, on October 19, 
found that the riot was attributable to bitter feeling on the 
part of the mob toward the American sailors, as shown by 
acts and expressions, and to a desire to rob them, several 
cases of such robbery having occurred ; that there was not 
a single attack, but several ; that, the police not interfering, 
the worst of the assault lasted about an hour, and that the 
police maltreated some of the American sailors. In regard 
to the death of Riggin, the board found that he and Talbot 
were drinking in "The True Blue" with a Chilian sailor, 
when a dispute arose and the Chilian spat in his face ; that 
Talbot knocked him down, and that during the fight a mob 
of sailors and civilians rushed in upon them ; that Talbot 
and Riggin forced their way out, and took refuge in a street 
car, which they were compelled to leave ; that while an 
American seaman named Johnson was carrying Riggin, who 
had then been stabbed several times, to an apothecary's, a 
squad of police came charging up the street with fixed 
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bayonets, and when at close quarters fired at Johnson, whose 
face was blackened by the discharge from one of the pieces, 
while a second shot passed through Johnson's clothing and 
killed Riggin. The board also found that the sailors from 
the Baltimore were unarmed, and that, as seen on the street 
by their officers at various times in the afternoon, they were 
strolling about in a quiet and orderly manner, saluting all 
officers, American and foreign, especially Chilian; that most 
of the sailors in the mob were men recently discharged from 
the Chilian fleet, and that in one case Chilian men-of-warsmen 
assisted one of the American sailors against the mob. 

On January 8 Sefior Montt, the Chilian minister in Wash- 
ington, stated that the prosecuting attorney of Valparaiso, 
after an examination of the testimony given by the witnesses 
before the criminal court of that city, was of opinion that 
the riot originated in a broil between drunken sailors and 
assumed extensive proportions owing to the character of the 
quarter in which it took place, which was inhabited by dis- 
reputable people and abounded in places for the sale of liquor; 
that the police, as shown by the testimony of all the witnesses, 
except two of the sailors from the Baltimore, did their duty; 
that the shot that killed Riggin was fired from a revolver, and 
could not have been fired by the police, who used carbines. 
Sefior Montt also stated that the prosecuting attorney had 
brought accusations against Carlos Gomez, Federico Rodriguez 
and Ahumada, Chilians, and Davidson, an American, who 
appeared to be guilty, and had asked that the legal penalties 
be imposed upon them as follows : Gomez, three to five years' 
penal imprisonment; Rodriguez, from two to eighteen months, 
and Ahumada and Davidson, twenty to forty days' imprison- 
ment. In the Herald of February 9 there appeared under date 
of the preceding day the following telegram from Valparaiso : 

Judge of Crimes Foster to-day passed sentence in the long pending 
and much discussed Baltimore assault case of October 16, 1891. His 
sentence is subject to review by the Court of Appeals. The docu- 
ment covers 180 pages and goes all over again the evidence against 
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the accused and compares it closely with the evidence presented by 
the prisoners. The finding of the court is as follows : Carlos Arena, 
alias Gomez, sentenced to 540 days' imprisonment for wounding 
William Turnbull, the coal heaver of the Baltimore, who died of his 
injuries ; 300 days for public disorder, 60 days for carrying a knife 
and 20 days for giving an assumed name. This makes a total of 920 
days. Jose - Ahumada, sentenced to 320 days' imprisonment for 
injuring Turnbull. Federico Rodriguez, sentenced to 140 days' 
imprisonment for wounding boatswain's mate Charles W. Riggin, 
another of the murdered American seamen, for public disorder and 
for carrying a knife. It is held by Judge Foster that the evidence 
does not show that Rodriguez killed Riggin. On the contrary it is 
claimed that Riggin's death was caused by a shot which was fired by 
some unknown person. Gomez and Rodriguez, under the Chilian 
penal code, must pay the families of Turnbull and Riggin damages. 
These damages are recoverable by civil suit. 

In three very remarkable cases within its own borders the 
government of the United States has been required to consider 
the question of the responsibility of a government for mob 
violence, and it has maintained the general and settled principle 
that a government is not assumed to be responsible for sudden 
tumults and their consequences, unless it is bound to render 
special protection. In the riot at New Orleans, August 21, 
185 1, a lawless assemblage of persons, acting in resentment of 
the rumored execution by the Spanish authorities of some of 
the participants in a military expedition set on foot in that city 
against the island of Cuba, attacked the Spanish consulate, 
destroyed the furniture, threw the archives into the street, 
defaced the portrait of the Queen of Spain, and tore into pieces 
the Spanish flag which they found in the office. The consul 
fled for his safety. Property of private subjects of Spain was 
also destroyed. On November 13, 185 1, Mr. Webster, then 
Secretary of State, writing to the Spanish minister, expressed 
deep regret for the outrage, but denied that the government 
was bound to indemnify private persons. He acknowledged a 
special liability in regard to the consul, and promised that, if 
he should return to his post, he would be received and treated 
with courtesy, and with a national salute to the flag if he 
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should arrive in a Spanish vessel. Referring to this subject in 
his annual message to Congress, President Fillmore said: 

As in war, the bearers of flags of truce are sacred, or else wars 
would be interminable; so in peace, embassadors, public ministers 
and consuls, charged with friendly national intercourse, are objects 
of especial respect and protection, each according to the rights 
belonging to his rank and station. 

An indemnity was subsequently paid for the damage done at 
the consulate, as well as to the property of Spanish subjects; 
but in the latter case it was paid as a gratuity. 

On the 2nd of September, 1885, twenty-eight unoffending 
Chinese were driven from their homes and massacred at Rock 
Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming, their dwellings burned, 
their property destroyed, fifteen of their companions beaten and 
wounded, while for twelve hours the local authorities stood by 
in all the supineness of warm approval. The "judicial pro- 
ceedings" that followed have been described as a burlesque; 
the Chinese minister said that with his imperfect knowledge of 
American procedure, he preferred not to discuss them. No 
attempt was made to punish the guilty. Mr. Bayard, then 
Secretary of State, writing to the Chinese minister on February 
18, 1886, expressed indignant regret at the outrage, but denied 
the liability of the government to make indemnity. He stated, 
however, that in view of the shocking character of the outrage 
and the shameful failure of justice, the president would recom- 
mend the subject to the benevolent consideration of Congress, 
with the distinct understanding that a precedent was not to be 
created. Congress appropriated, and the government of the 
United States subsequently paid, an indemnity, which was 
declared to be an act of humanity and not of obligation. 

On the morning of March 14, 1891, eleven persons in the 
custody of the law at New Orleans, five of whom had not been 
tried, while three had been acquitted and three were to be tried 
again, were slaughtered by a mob in the parish prison in that 
city. On the following day Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, 
telegraphed to the governor of Louisiana that it had been 
represented by the Italian minister that among the victims of 
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the deplorable massacre that had taken place there were three 
or more Italian subjects; that the treaty with Italy guaranteed 
to such subjects "the most constant protection and security 
for their persons and property"; that the president deeply re- 
gretted that the citizens of New Orleans should have so dis- 
paraged the purity and adequacy of their own tribunals as to 
transfer to the passionate judgment of a mob a question which 
should have been judged dispassionately and by settled rules of 
law; and that it was the hope of the president that the governor 
would co-operate with him in maintaining the obligations of 
the United States toward the Italian subjects who might be 
within the perils of the prevailing excitement, that further 
bloodshed and violence might be prevented, and that all offen- 
ders against the law might be promptly brought to justice. A 
copy of this telegram was communicated to Baron Fava, the 
Italian minister. The Italian government, however, urgently 
insisted on a promise of reparation, and failing to obtain it, 
withdrew its minister. When informing the government of 
the United States of his proposed departure, Baron Fava de- 
fined the demands of Italy as follows : 

The reparation demanded by the government of the King . . ., 
was to consist of the following points: (i) The official assurance by 
the federal government that the guilty parties should be brought to 
justice ; (2) the recognition, in principle, that an indemnity is due 
to the relations of the victims. 

In a note of April 1, 189 1, to the Marquis Imperiali, who 
became charge" d'affaires on the departure of Baron Fava, Mr. 
Blaine, referring to those demands, stated that while the 
government of the United States had recognized the principle 
of indemnity to any Italian subjects who might have been 
wronged by a violation of the treaty, it would not, in a matter 
of such gravity, "permit itself to be unduly hurried," nor 
" make answer to any demand until every fact essential to a 
correct judgment shall have been fully ascertained through 
legal authority." Mr. Blaine added with great force that while 
the impatience of the aggrieved might be natural, its indulgence 
did not always secure the most substantial justice. The Italian 
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government having interpreted Mr. Blaine's language as con- 
taining an admission that indemnity was due, Mr. Blaine, in a 
note to the Marquis Imperiali of April 14, corrected that im- 
pression, and stated that the question whether the treaty had 
been violated was one upon which the president, with sufficient 
facts before him, had taken full time for decision. After an 
examination of the facts and of the law applicable to the case, 
Mr. Blaine concluded his note as follows : 

If, therefore, it should appear that among those killed by the mob 
at New Orleans there were some Italian subjects who were resident 
or domiciled in that city, agreeably to our treaty with Italy and not 
in violation of our immigration laws, and who were abiding in the 
peace of the United States and obeying the laws thereof and of the 
state of Louisiana, and that the public officers charged with the duty 
of protecting life and property in that city connived at the work of 
the mob, or, upon proper notice or information of the threatened 
danger, failed to take any steps for the preservation of the public 
peace and afterwards to bring the guilty to trial, the president would, 
under such circumstances, feel that a case was established that 
should be submitted to the consideration of Congress with a view to 
the relief of the families of the Italian subjects who had lost their 
lives by lawless violence. 

Whether the special liability that rests upon a government 
in respect to ministers and consuls, or that which may well be 
held to exist in respect to persons in the custody of the law, 
may under certain circumstances be applicable to sailors from 
a man-of-war, it is, perhaps, unnecessary to consider. If a 
minister or a consul, forgetful of his rank and station, should 
seek diversion in dangerous places frequented by lawless 
characters, it is hardly probable that the right to special 
protection as an official would follow him. It is commonly 
stated in the books that a man-of-war enters a foreign port 
with the implied consent of the local government. Her 
entrance is so described because, being a representative of the 
armed force of another government, she cannot claim to enter 
as of right. When her crew go ashore they are subject to the 
local law. They are also entitled to its protection. No 
respectable government will look on with unconcern when 
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either its uniform or its citizenship is made the ground of 
unprovoked aggression on the part of a mob. No friendly 
government will refuse to punish and to disavow such an 
aggression committed within its jurisdiction on the sailors or 
the citizens of another power. The question whether that 
aggression has been committed is a proper one for legal 
investigation, and the question of responsibility depends upon 
the facts and the law applicable to them. The consideration 
of the responsibility of Chili for the acts of the mob at 
Valparaiso was at once diverted from the usual course by a 
turn in the diplomatic correspondence. 

On the twenty-third of October — the day on which the 
correspondence as to refugees was closed at Santiago in 
mutual irritation — instructions were telegraphed to Mr. 
Egan to represent to the Chilian government that, although 
the attack on the American sailors took place on the 16th 
instant, no expression of regret, or of a purpose to make 
searching inquiry with a view to the institution of proper 
proceedings for the punishment of the guilty parties, had, so 
far as the United States was advised, been offered. Mr. Egan 
was also directed to bring to the attention of the foreign office 
the account of the riot as reported by Captain Schley after the 
investigation on the Baltimore, and to inquire whether there 
were any qualifying facts in the possession of the Chilian 
government, or any explanation to be offered of an event that 
had very deeply pained the people of the United States, not 
only by reason of the killing and pitiless wounding of their 
sailors, but even more as an apparent expression of unfriendli- 
ness toward the United States, which might put in peril the 
maintenance of amicable relations between the two countries. 

Mr. Egan executed these instructions on October 26, and 
Sefior Matta replied on the following day. His response was 
an angry and passionate one, and is not to be defended. He 
referred to the communication to which he was replying as 
expressing conclusions, formulating demands and advancing 
threats, which, without being cast back with acrimony, were 
not acceptable, and said that until the time came to make 
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known the result of the judicial proceedings he could not admit 
that the silence of his department should appear as an expression 
of unfriendliness toward the government of the United States 
which might put in peril the maintenance of amicable relations 
between the two countries. The government of the United 
States, deeming the note offensive, did not reply to it. 

Sefior Matta also stated in his note that while he did not pro- 
test against the investigation held on the Baltimore, he would 
abide by the jurisdiction of the authorities of his own country, 
which were the only ones that possessed the right and power to 
punish the guilty in the territory of Chili ; that since the date 
of the riot the authorities of Valparaiso, administrative and 
judicial, had, as was known to the commander of the Baltimore, 
been engaged in ascertaining who were to be blamed and who 
were to be punished for the very deplorable but not yet deter- 
mined or adjudged occurrence that took place on the 16th 
instant ; that the judicial investigation of the facts, which in 
Chilian practice was called sumario, was secret up to a certain 
point, and that until the time came to make it public his depart- 
ment did not possess and could not transmit the knowledge of 
the guilt or the guilty which might result from that investiga- 
tion ; but that as soon as the investigation should be concluded 
he would bring its result to the knowledge of the minister of 
the United States. 

In regard to the proceeding called sumario in the Spanish 
law, it is proper to explain that while it is tedious and often 
protracted, all the evidence being carefully reduced to writing, 
it is analogous to our proceeding by grand jury, and like 
the latter, is strictly secret, only sworn officers and witnesses 
usually being admitted. When the note of Sefior Matta was 
written, only ten days had elapsed since the riot, and if the 
principles of law he stated had been properly presented, they 
doubtless would have received respectful consideration. 

When the president's annual message to Congress on its 
assembling in December, and the report of the secretary of 
the navy, both containing statements in regard to questions 
pending with Chili, became known in Santiago, Sefior Matta 
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sent to the Chilian minister in Washington, and at the same 
time officially published, a circular in which, while denying 
in detail the accuracy of these statements, he declared that 
they were based on erroneous information or were deliberately 
incorrect, and that in regard to the affair of the Baltimore 
there was "no exactness nor sincerity in what was said at 
Washington." Such language requires no characterization. 
After the publication of this circular, Mr. Egan suspended 
intercourse with the foreign office. 

On January I a new ministry was announced. Mr. Egan 
telegraphed that two of its members were his personal friends ; 
that he had excellent relations with them all, and that concilia- 
tion would mark their disposition toward the United States; 
that at least two of the cabinet had openly disapproved the 
Matta circular, that it was strongly condemned by public 
opinion and that it would not, as he thought, be difficult to 
have its terms disavowed or the circular itself withdrawn. He 
further stated that he thought " all the questions, safe conduct 
for refugees, assault on the Baltimore men, and disrespect to 
the legation," would be completely settled ; and he reopened 
communication with the foreign office. On January 4 Sefior 
Montt communicated to Mr. Blaine the text of the follow- 
ing telegraphic instructions : 

Inform the United States government that a summary of the 
attorney-general's report relative to the occurrences of October 16, 
which Chili has lamented and does so sincerely lament, will be sent 
on Monday, the 4th instant. 

In communicating the summary on January 8, Sefior Montt 
said: 

I have also received special instructions to state to the government 
of the United States that the government of Chili has felt very sin- 
cere regret for the unfortunate events which occurred in Valparaiso 
on the 1 6th of October. Although incidents of this nature are not 
rare in ports frequented by sailors of various nationalities, the fact 
that deaths and wounds were caused in the disturbance of the 1 6 th of 
October, the zeal with which the Chilian authorities are accustomed 
to watch over the personal security of all who tread its territory, the 
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fact that persons employed in the service of a friendly nation were 
concerned, and the frank desire for American cordiality which my 
government entertains, have led it cordially to deplore the aforesaid 
disturbance and to do anything in its power toward the trial and 
punishment of the guilty parties, 

IV. 

The final chapter in the Chilian controversy may be briefly 
told. The last refugee left the legation January 13. On 
January 16 Mr. Blaine instructed Mr. Egan to urge upon the 
Chilian government the prompt withdrawal, freely and in 
suitable terms, of everything in the Matta circular of a discour- 
teous character. On January 21 Mr. Egan, whose recall had 
on the preceding day been requested on the ground that he was 
not persona grata, reported that he had had an interview with 
Sefior Pereira, the new minister for foreign affairs, on the 
1 8th instant, and that the latter had promised to consult 
with his colleagues as to the withdrawal of the circular and 
to make answer in another interview specially appointed, but 
that the interview had not taken place. A telegram was 
then sent to Mr. Egan, demanding of the Chilian govern- 
ment " a suitable apology " and "some adequate reparation" 
for the attack on the sailors of the Baltimore, and the public 
withdrawal of the Matta circular with a suitable apology, on 
pain of severance of diplomatic relations. In regard to the 
request for Mr. Egan's recall, it was stated that it would be 
time to consider that suggestion after a reply to the demands 
of the United States had been received, since it would then be 
known whether any correspondence could be maintained with 
the government of Chili on terms of mutual respect. This 
telegram Mr. Egan communicated to the foreign office with a 
note of January 22. On the 25th President Harrison trans- 
mitted all the correspondence to Congress, with a message 
reviewing the questions it presents. Maintaining that in 
regard to all of them the attitude of Chili had been unfriendly, 
he stated that communications in regard to the case of the 
Baltimore, which he held to be an unprovoked, if not premedi- 
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tated, attack on the uniform of the United States, had not in 
any degree taken the form of a satisfactory expression of 
regret, much less of apology. In this relation he referred 
to the very full and emphatic expressions of Mr. Webster 
in the case of the New Orleans riot of 1851, and he also 
expressed the opinion that if the demands of the United 
States were not complied with, they should be enforced. 

On the same day Mr. Egan telegraphed Sefior Pereira's very 
extended response to his note of the 22d. It was received by 
the president on the 26th and was communicated to Congress 
on the 28th, with the statement that it was so conciliatory and 
friendly that in his opinion there was a good prospect that the 
differences between the two governments growing out of the 
case of the Baltimore could be adjusted on satisfactory terms 
by the usual methods and without special powers from Con- 
gress. Sefior Pereira withdrew with appropriate expressions 
the Matta circular. He made further expressions of regret for 
the killing and wounding of the sailors of the Baltimore, and 
offered, if the United States insisted on it, to forego the termi- 
nation of the judicial proceedings and submit the question of 
reparation to the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
regard to the request for the change in the personnel of the 
legation of the United States in Santiago, he said that his 
government would " take no positive step without the accord 
of the government of the United States." Responding on 
January 30 to the communication of Sefior Pereira, Mr. Blaine 
instructed Mr. Egan to assure the Chilian government that the 
president would "be glad to meet in the most generous spirit" 
the " friendly overtures " of the Chilian government. 

In July, 1892, the Chilian government placed at the disposal 
of the United States the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
in American gold, requesting that it might be distributed 
among the seamen who were wounded in the riot and the 
families of the two who were killed. With the reception of 
this sum, the incident lost its controversial aspect. 

John Bassett Moore. 



